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FOLK-LORE. 

No. II. 

BY MR. PATRICK CODY. 

As the mountain, the well, the river, and the lake are alike hallowed 
by the association of some popular legend bearing on the superstitions 
of the early inhabitants of this country ; and as these legends tend in 
some degree to elucidate ancient beliefs and customs, I venture to 
submit to the Society some traditional relations connected with the 
baronies of Ida and Iverk, in the county of Kilkenny. The first 
legend which I shall give is one connected with the traditional history 
of Holly Lake, called in Irish, Loch Cuillinn, in the parish of Gauls- 
kill, and barony of Ida. 1 It is an article of popular belief that Tory 
hill, which rises over Loch Cuillinn, was formerly the theatre of 
Pagan worship for the people of the surrounding country. On one 
of these solemn occasions, the worship being ended, athletic games 
and feats of activity were commenced, the people being all assembled 
on the pA]cce, or plain, now the townland of Fahee, so called in con- 
tra-distinction to the part intermediate to that and Tory hill, which 
was then embosomed in the shade of a thick and lofty wood, and 
called in the language of the people of that day Co^ll-roofi, but now 
known by the name of Big-wood, though not a shrub remains. The 
game of c<un&t>, or hurling, being a favourite amusement with the 
people, it formed on this occasion the leading feature in their sports. 
The opposing parties were distinguished by the peculiarity of their 
hurls or battens, composed of cuillionn, holly, or coll, hazel : cfvj f]ic]i> 
cAtD&r) cu^U^rjT), Aguf cmw'm) coll ; six score of the most active youths 
were chosen and matched against each other — sixty on a side. The 
preliminaries being gone over, and a lot cast for the wind, the ball 
was flung aloft in the air, and the eager parties rushed forward to the 
contest. The struggle for victory was long and ardent, and as one 
party neared the goal they were again repulsed by the dexterity of 
their antagonists. At length, from excessive exercise, one man 
became exhausted with thirst, and directing his way to the nearest 
group of spectators, he entreated them for some drink. An old 
woman in the crowd, who was not known to any of the party, di- 
rected him to a tuft of rushes growing on the plain, telling him to 
pull up one of the rushes, and that a most refreshing water would 
follow it, with which he might allay his thirst, giving him, at the 
same time, a positive injunction to put the rush back again in its 
place when he should have drunk sufficiently. He went as directed, 
drew forth the rush, and drank to his satisfaction of the most exqui- 
site water, which soon restored him to his wonted vigour. It happened 

1 This tradition has been already, but the County of Kilkenny, printed in the 
more briefly, narrated by Dr. O'Donovan, Society's Transactions, vol. i. pp. 362-72. — 
in his valuable paper on the Traditions of Eds. 
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at this moment that the ball was driven towards him with the velocity 
of an arrow : the opportunity was irresistible ; forgetful of the old 
woman's command, he dropped the rush and sprang forward, seized the 
ball, and hurried with it, despite all opposition, to the eagerly sought 
for goal, and thus gained the victory. The shouts of his companions 
and of the applauding spectators were now raised in approbation, but 
scarcely had these shouts reached the neighbouring hills, when the 
whole party was overwhelmed by the waters which rushed with un- 
governable fury from the place from which the rush had been drawn. 
The astonished spectators made a speedy departure from the scene of 
such a terrific disaster, the old woman disappeared from the crowd, 
for she was a, fairy > or an enchantress, and the voice of fame has re- 
corded the catastrophe of the party in the following Irish words, of 
which I give a translation : — 

T/y.\ ^icc^b cArnAn cuillinn, A3ur CArnAn coll, 
21 bAcAb at) Uoc Cu]llinT> AibtrjeAll. 

Ah ! sad their fate, six score young heroes hrave 
In Cuillionn's depths have found a watery grave. 

Thus, tradition assigns the origin of the Loch Cuillinn to this 
circumstance ; the holly tree, from which the hurls of the winning 
or victorious party were made, being named cuillionn in the Celtic 
language. It is further related, that for many succeeding ages, it 
frequently happened, that when the full moon had silvered over the 
calm bosom of the lake, the caman players were again seen contend- 
ing on its surface, and, after a protracted and violent struggle, one 
party eventually gained the goal ; unearthly shouts seemed to arise, 
which floated in wild reverberations round the distant hills ; the lake 
became unusually agitated, the hurlers seemed to be again ingulfed 
in its waters, and the last expiring echo died away in the bottom of 
the lake. The old woman was then heard on the Faithche (Fahee) 
exulting in fiendish cachinnations over this phantom of destruction, 
and crying out in a loud voice, " at) luACA^Tt ! at) Iuacaiji !" — " the 
rushes ! the rushes !" 

There is another tradition connected with the name of this lake 
and hill, which forms one of the Fenian metrical romances, still orally 
preserved amongst the Irish-speaking people of the district. It relates 
that as Fionn Mac Cumhaill was one day looking out of a window in 
the royal palace of Cruaghan, he saw a hare pass by, one side of whose 
head shone with a resplendent golden hue, and the other side was of a 
dazzling silvery white. Fionn was astonished at such an appearance, 
and eagerly desired to give her chase, but his favourite hound, Bran, 
was not at hand. The next morning the Fenian general stood looking 
out of the same window, Bran lay at his feet ; the hare passed by 
again, and he instantly roused the hound to the chase. Away fly 
hare and hound over the dewy lawn. The welkin rings as Bran 
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snuffs the tainted gale, while woods and rocky caverns repeat in triple 
echo the joyful cries. Fionn rushes forward to the chase ; more fleet 
than the mountain roe he flies over the verdant plain ; hill and dale, 
mountain and morass are passed with the rapidity of the wind, yet 
no prancing courser bears forth the man of battles. For many days 
he incessantly continued the chase, till, at length, the hare approached 
the border of Loch Cuillinn, while the faithful Bran hung close on 
her rear, and Fionn himself advanced at no considerable distance 
behind. But, ere he reached the lake, he met Bran returning from 
the chase ; so changed in appearance, however, that he did not know 
her, until the animal, jumping on him, licked his hand ; for the dog's 
hair, instead of lying in the natural order in which it grew, had its 
grain turned the contrary way, and seemed to have grown from the 
tail towards the head, instead of from the head towards the tail. 
Fionn was much troubled at the strange alteration in the appearance 
of his dog, a transformation different from anything he ever witnessed ; 
he immediately concluded that some person had practised draoidheacht 
(druidism) on her, and he determined to find out the cause, if pos- 
sible. Bran then conducted him to the edge of the lake, where he 
found a female in tears, and, apparently, overwhelmed with grief, 
seated on the bank. Fionn, urged by a spirit of gallantry — it being, 
moreover, a characteristic quality in the Fianna Eirionn to relieve dis- 
tressed females — inquired of the woman the cause of her sorrow, and 
whether he could afford her any assistance. She thanked him for his 
kindness, telling him at the same time that she feared his inability to 
relieve her, as she had dropped a golden ring, of great value, into the 
lake, without which she could not be consoled. On hearing this the 
gallant Fionn immediately plunged into the lake, but, after a long and 
fruitless search, he came out without the ring. The woman's grief 
seemed to be increased by his disappointment, which urged him to try 
a second time. The second attempt was equally unsuccessful as the 
first ; but, resolving that no effort of his should be left untried, he 
made a third attempt, and succeeded in finding the ring, which, with 
indescribable joy, he presented to the woman. The woman, in taking 
the ring, caught hold of Fionn's hand, and he immediately found him- 
self metamorphosed into the shape and appearance of an old man of 
miserable mien, with long white hair and silvery beard, instead of 
that youthful and warlike appearance which he wore only a moment 
before. " Now," said she, " you will have to suffer for your temerity ;" 
and then, springing aloft into the air, she passed, as quick as light, to 
the summit of Tory hill, which rises near the lake. 

Fionn, confounded and astonished at the female's sudden and ex- 
traordinary departure, and at his own altered and miserable condition, 
remained for a long time motionless, looking, in silent and perplexed 
amazement, in the direction in which the woman took her flight. 
In this forlorn condition, he passed many weeks on the borders of 
the lake ; sometimes he would shelter himself from the scorching 
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rays of the sun in the dense and lofty coverts of Coill-mor ; here, 
also, he frequently passed the nights. Again, he would frequently 
beguile the dull hours of his weary and irksome sojourn in exploring 
the wild and intricate mazes of Carraig-a-chait (the cat's rock) and 
listening to the heath-cock's note on his brown declivities ; but most 
delightful of all were to him the sunny slopes of Rath-na-smolach, 
where, in the soft shades of the evening, he would sit whole hours 
listening in ecstasy to the joyful notes of the tuneful thrush, his 
faithful Bran being all the time his only companion. 

At length, the principal officers of the Fenians felt greatly alarmed 
at the absence of the general, and agreed to go in search of him ; and 
Bran returning home in the meantime greatly increased their alarm 
by her strange appearance. She pointed out to them, by the most 
instinctive means, the course they should take to find Fionn. They 
at length understood her, and set out in the search. After a toilsome 
journey they arrived in the vicinity of the lake, where they found 
their general, but so altered as not to be recognised by them. He, 
too, in his humbled condition, wished to remain unknown ; but Bran 
coming up to him, wagging her tail, licked her master's hand, and 
discovered him to the whole party. He satisfied their curiosity by 
reciting for them in detail what had befallen him, and pointed out 
at the same time the retreat of the woman, or as it was named by 
him in his descriptive language, neada nae — that is, "the asylum 
or concealment of the woman" — and by this name is that part of the 
hill known at this day to the people in its vicinity. The officers 
brought Fionn to the place which he pointed out, but no sign of the 
woman could be found : for by her art she concealed herself from 
their sight. They explored every part of the hill most minutely, 
but in vain ; and being exasperated at the disappointment, they 
determined to have revenge for the indignity offered their general, 
so they declared aloud, that if the woman would not at once come 
forth and dissolve the spells with which she had so transformed 
their general and his dog, they never would return till they had first 
thrown Tory hill, piecemeal, into Loch Cuillinn. 

They had already commenced the work of demolishing the hill, 
and would in a short time have succeeded in filling up the lake, when, 
at length, the enchantress dispelled the shade which concealed her, 
and stood at a short distance from them, telling them to spare the 
hill and that she was ready to restore them their general and his dog. 
By the talismanic power of her touch she immediately restored Fionn 
to his former appearance, and caused the hair of Bran to lie in its 
natural direction, at which the whole party were in an ecstasy of 
delight. 

They then entreated the mystic female to tell them her name, 
that they might hand down to posterity the incidents of so strange an 
occurrence. " My name," said she, "is Grinn, this hill is my habi- 
tation, and Loch Cuillinn is my power." " Well, then," said Fionn, 
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" we shall always know you by the name of Cuillionn Grinn, and 
this hill shall be known both by the name of Sliabh Grinn, and of 
Sliabh Cuillinn, to the end of days." The observation of the hero has 
been fulfilled to this day. 

In the foregoing relation I have adhered as closely as possible to 
the original Irish, of which this is a translation. 

The Rev. Philip Moore, in his paper on Giants' Graves, in the 
Society's Transactions, vol. i. pp. 11-14, refers to a monument reported 
to him as existing at Lickerstown, in the barony of Iverk, not many 
miles from the scene of the traditions already given. I lately visited 
and explored the site of this ancient remain, which is situated about 
two hundred perches from the river Suir. The dimensions which I 
received from report differ from those given by the Rev. Mr. Moore's 
informant, as the monument was described to me as consisting of a 
cist or cavity about eight feet long, three feet deep, and three feet 
wide. A pile of stones now occupies the "narrow bed" of the hero, 
which bears about one point north-east, and from the position of four 
upright stones still remaining, it appears to have been surrounded by 
a row of such stones disposed in circular order, and enclosing an area 
of about twelve feet in diameter. 

I also inquired for the tradition given by the Rev. Mr. Moore, 
which I was not able to obtain, but found prevailing in the locality 
a legend which states the cist to be the grave of a foreign hero, named 
Ceadach Mor (in Irish, le*bA at) CfeAbAic $t)diTt), who pursued to 
the Fenian camp a lady who had refused the offer of his hand, and 
to whom Fionn promised protection. The hero arrived before the 
Fenian hosts, demanded the maiden, and, on being refused, chal- 
lenged to single combat the stoutest of their warriors. Terrified by 
his formidable appearance, each feared to accept the challenge. With 
fierce looks and menacing attitude, he walked in proud defiance round 
the borders of the camp, and seizing a stone of huge dimensions, he 
hurled it aloft in the air, and with a single fling cast it over to the 
opposite side of the river. It now stands, a pillar-stone, on the verge 
of Mount Congreve demesne. At length, the youthful and valorous 
Oscar entered the lists, and the champions engaged in terrible and 
deadly combat. They contended a whole day, neither claiming advan- 
tage. Fionn, fearful of the event, chewed his thumb, a mode of divin- 
ing with which he was gifted, and thus discovered that if the stranger 
were allowed sleep he would be invincible. He, therefore, to prevent 
him from enjoying repose, entertained him at night with the relation 
of his military exploits; and, after three days' hard fighting, the 
stranger was slain by the superior prowess of the redoubtable Oscar. 1 

1 Mr. Cody's version of this tradition is was Cotjan, who, from the numbers slain 

corroborated by a communication on the by him, was named Corj&n A ti)Atib6c ha 

traditions of Iverk, forwarded to us by Mr. ceAocA, i.e. Conan the slayer of hundreds ; 

James Fogarty, of Tibroughny. According whilst Oscar's victory is not attributed so 

to the latter, the real name of the hero much to his prowess as to Fionn's policy in 
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Tradition eays they buried him on the spot, and raised a liag, or flag, 
over his leaba, or grave. It is plain that the district in which this 
monument stands got its name from liag Cheadaich, with the adjunct, 
town, which has been corrupted into Lickerstown, or Licketstown. 
As this story seems to be one of the many versions of the poem, entitled 
L<vjbb T^b^lc 2t)b|c Tsy&oyt), printed, with a translation, in the Trans- 
actions of the Gaelic Society, pp. 1 99-2 11,1 forbear any further detail. 
Immediately beside this grave, and in a north-west direction, there 
stood a number of upright stones (I could not learn how many), in 
the memory of persons still living in the neighbourhood. These 
stones have been all removed, but the place in which they stood is 
known by the name of the burying-ground ; yet the people tell you 
they never discovered human bones or any other traces of sepulture 
than the " head-stones," the term by which they designate the pillar- 
stones. I could not learn in what order these stones stood with respect 
to each other ; the country people are not curious with regard to these 
things, but they have no tradition of a Christian place of worship 
having ever been connected with these " head-stones ;" which, con- 
sidered together with the absence of human remains, amounts to some 
degree of evidence that the stones were raised for some other purpose, 
probably connected with ancient Pagan rites of worship. 



SOME NOTICE OF 
THE FAMILY OF COWLEY OF KILKENNY. 

BY JOHN G. A. PRIM. 

An attempt to trace the family history of the Cowleys of Kilkenny 
would, at any time, suitably occupy the attention of this Society, 
but owing to the circumstance that of that family the great duke of 
Wellington, so lately deceased, and for whose obsequies, whilst I 
write, the British nation makes such splendid preparation, 1 was a 
lineal descendant and the most distinguished representative, perhaps 
a more general interest may be expected for the subject at the 
present moment. 

keeping his opponent awake, by his powers thus disagreeing with both the Rev. Mr. 

of conversation, for three nights. On the Moore and Mr. Cody in this particular, 

third night, in the midst of their merriment, Fogarty states, that when he visited the 

Ceadach is said to have cried out with his place, in August, 1851, there were three 

habitual oath, " b&\i pActiuis z& OrcAtt upright stones remaining, each three and 

ha cooIa A5ur n))re Am 66ireAcc," i. e. a-half feet high. — Eds. 

" by [St.] Patrick, Oscar sleeps while I am ' This paper was read at the November 

awake." Mr. Fogarty's measurements make meeting of the Society, whilst the duke's 

the grave fifteen feet long by six feet wide, remains were still lying in state. 



